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Winter 
Wind 
By Margaret D. Larson 


The wind is a lion, 

I hear him roar. 

He rattles the window 
And slams the door. 


He whirls the snow 
And piles it high. 
He chases the clouds 
Across the sky. 


The trees feel him blow, 
And they bend and sway 
Right down to the earth, 
To get out of his way. 


He hurries past houses 
And on down the street. 
He howls with glee 

If the rain turns to sleet. 


And when all the people 
Hurry and run, 

The wild wind laughs 
For he's having fun. 








Can you find each of these small pictures 
at another place in this book? 
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This chart is to guide parents and teachers 
in selecting features from this issue which will prove 


most helpful to each particular child. 
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Late Tolk Things Quer, As 


It’s nice to learn by heart things you have 
read or heard somebody else read. When you were 
only three or four, you may have been able to say 
from memory a nursery rhyme you had heard many 
times. When your daddy read a story to you that 
he had often read before, you were able to correct 
him if he miscalled a single word. But you didn’t 
read then—you just remembered. 

One day, perhaps, you said to your doll or 
puppy, “Now, I will read to you.” You opened the 
book and turned the pages. But you just pretended 
to read. As your daddy heard you, he noticed you 
were saying the story just as it appeared in the 
book. You had remembered the story just as you 
had often heard it. 

Long before you really learned to read, you may 
have learned by heart many nursery rhymes and 
poems and stories, just from hearing them. 

Now you are eight or ten or twelve, and you 
have read many stories and poems yourself. Some 
of these you like so well you read them over and 
over again. You may be able to tell some of these 
stories in your own words. You may be able to say 
some of the poems word for word from memory. 
Maybe you just remember them without trying 
to do so. Or you may like a certain poem so well 
you decide to learn it by heart. So you read it over 
and over until you can say it without looking. You 
memorize it. 

Also you may come across some sentences or 


A Wish 

I like music. 

[ wish there were some way 
To learn to play 

Without practicing. 

But there is not. 

The only thing for me to do— 
Ånd the same goes for you— 
Is to make myself practice. 
Faithfully every day. 

I can do it, 


—G.C.M. 






"Now, I will read to you." 


groups of sentences which don’t look the same as 
poetry. We call them prose. You may like so much 
the sound of the words and the ideas they express 
as to make yourself learn them by heart. 

It is fun to memorize your favorites. Then you 
can carry them around in your head and say them 
anywhere, anytime, just as if you were reading 
them from a book. Your mother or grandmother 
may carry around in her head some poetry or prose 
she learned when she was very young, even younger 
than you are now. Perhaps she would like to say 
some of them for you. 

If you are in an assembly program at school, you 
may say some things from memory, some things 
you learned by heart. 

At church school, you may learn some beautiful 
short prayers or songs, or some verses from the 
Bible. Some children can say from memory whole 
chapters from the Bible. 

Sometimes you learn such things because your 
mother or father, teacher, or religious leader be- 
lieves they are worth memorizing. Trying to please 
them, you work hard at learning these things by 
heart. After you have memorized them, you are 
very proud of what you have done. Lazy persons 
can't do that. A fish or bird or dog could not. Only 
bright, industrious persons like you can store up 
such treasures in your head and carry them around 
for a lifetime. 
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Santos 
and the 
French 
Horn 


By Kitty Miller 


Santos Rivas thought the watch- 
maker's shop was the most exciting 
place in the entire city. Often he 


would look into the window and" 


see old Mr. Deutsch with a magnify- 
ing glass in one eye, bending over 
his high desk fixing a watch. And 
when Santos heard the watchmaker 
playing his French horn to the ac- 
companiment of a John Philip Sousa 
march on the phonograph, he would 
always stop to listen. “Someday I 
will play the French horn in our 
school band,” he vowed. “Someday 
I will ask Mr. Deutsch to teach me 
to play the French horn in return 
for work I can do in his shop.” 

One day Santos decided, “If l 
want to play in our school band 
next year, I've got to ask him to- 
day." He stood outside the shop un- 
til he worked up the courage to 
enter, “Good day, Mr. Deutsch,” he 
said. “When I hear you play the 
French horn, it makes me happy- 
Next year I hope to play the French 
horn in our school band.” 

The watchmaker sguinted to get 
a better look at the boy. 

Santos swallowed hard and went 
on. “Would you give me lessons on 
the horn if I worked for you after 
school?” 

The watchmaker stroked his thick 
gray moustache and smiled. “Can 
you fix watches?” he asked. 


A boy's resourcofulness and determination 
lead fo success. 


Santos' heart thumped as he an- 
swered, “No, but there must he 
some odd jobs I could do for you.” 

The old man shook his head. “I'm 
sorry, young man, but there's not 
enough work for me to do. People 
do not get their watches fixed as 
often as they used to. They buy 
cheaper watches and send them to 
the factory to be fixed.” 

Santos looked around the shop 
before he left for home. That night, 
he told his family about the watch- 
maker, “I'm trying to think of jobs 
I could do for him.” Santos turned 
to his brother. “Marcos, you have a 
paper route, Will you help me?” 

Marcos nodded. “We will work 
together.” 

An hour later Santos looked at 


the scribbled notes on his loose-leaf 
paper. He could hardly wait for to- 
morrow to come. After school the 
next day, he visited the watchmaker 
and told him, “Last night my 
brother Marcos and I thought we 
might have some ideas to help im- 
prove your business, Will you listen 
to them?” 

The watchmaker nodded. 

“Number 1. I'd wash the big front 
window and the glass case which 
holds your supplies. I'd make a 
poster for the door about your ex- 
perience and where you learned to 
fix watches.” 

Mr. Deutsch smiled as he remem- 
bered days of long ago. “I started 
to learn to fix watches when I was 
twelve years old. There was one 


watchmaker and one band in our 
small village. How I wanted to be 
a watchmaker and to play in the 
band! And by the time I left my 
village for America, I was a good 
watchmaker and blew the strongest 
French horn in the band.” 

Santos smiled and said, “Good. 
Now, Number 2. Keep the shop 
open every afternoon until five 
o'clock. Sometimes you're closed 
when I pass on my way home from 
school. I'd draw an old grandfather 
clock, write the store hours on it, 
and put it on the front door.” 

The watchmaker listened atten- 
tively. 

“Number 3. Write the customer's 
name on the ticket stub which you 
tie to his watch. When he comes 
back, you can look at the stub and 
call him by name. Marcos says peo- 
ple like you to call them by name.” 

Mr. Deutsch stroked his mous- 
tache, his eyes on Santos’ face. 

“Number 4. Why don't you sell 
inexpensive watches for children 
and young people? Most people 
don’t pay much for children's 
watches because they often lose 









them or break them. And people 
might be interested in buying 
watchbands or necklaces.” 

The watchmaker nodded and 
thought. Then he said, “I don't 
know if I want to make all those 
changes. I'm an old man and I'm 
satisfied with my shop the way it 
is.” 

Santos gulped, thanked Mr. 
Deutsch, and headed for home. “I'm 
not giving up this easy,” he told 
himself. “I've got to find a way to 
play the French horn.” 

The next afternoon, Santos went 
to the watchmaker's shop once 
more. “I have another idea, Mr. 
Deutsch,” he said. “I'll sweep the 
floor, run errands, dust, shovel the 
snow, and even carry ashes from 
your pot-bellied stove to the ash 
barrel in your yard.” 

Mr. Deutsch threw back his head 
and laughed. "Any boy who wants 
to play the French horn that much 
deserves a chance. You start to- 
morrow. You work from 3:30 to 
4:30 on Monday, Wednesday, and 
Friday afternoons. I'll give you les- 
sons every Tuesday.” 


> Illustrated by Tom Dunningtan 





"Have you seen the odd things Tony 
does on the playground?” 


"There's a reason. He doesn't always 
catch on to what is said to him. Just 
yesterday | learned that Tony is hard of 
hearing.” 

"Oh, maybe that's why. Let's tell the 
other kids. Maybe we all can be more 
kind to him.” 
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“Thank you, Mr. Deutsch! Thank 
you!” Santos kept repeating as he 
left the shop. 

Just as Santos and Marcos pre- 
dicted, business did get better. The 
customers liked the funny drawings, 
the friendly service, and the in- 
expensive watches and necklaces 
which were for sale. Santos worked 
hard in the shop during that year 
and even harder learning to play 
the French horn. 

When Allen Junior High opened 
its football season, Santos marched 
up the field wearing the blue and 
yellow uniform and blowing the 
French horn with all his strength. 
At halftime, he spied his parents, 
his brothers and sisters, and Mr. 
Deutsch in the stands. He waved 
to them, then slid his hand over 
the hard shiny surface of the French 
horn. Smiling to himself, he thought, 
“T guess if you really want some- 
thing, you've got to work and work 
until you get it.” 









For Wee Folks 


Guess which of these children 

goes to high school. 

Which is too young to go to school? 
Which might drive a car? 

Which might ride a bicycle? 

A tricycle? 


Which run without going anyplace? 
When does a car run without going . 
anyplace? 









8 In each pair, which can stand 
more cold? 


polar bear 





When you go to bed, about how 
long does it take you to go to 
sleep? 

Do vou call to your mother to do 
something for you after you are in bed? 
How often do you call? 

Name some of the things you ask 
her to do for you. 

Do you sometimes get out of bed 
and go to where your mother is? 
Do you try to Keep awake as long 
as you can? 

Does a brother or sister sleep 

in another bed in the same room 
with you! 

Do you often talk and laugh before 
going to sleep? 

In the morning, which of you is 
readv for breakfast first? 








tomato 


frog 





te To encourage thinking in the vory young child, 
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Selected by Children 
Seven to Twelve Years of Age 


1. If you keep me 
The way you get me, 
No one will know you have me. 


What am I? Lynne Jayne—New York 
2. What keeps his hands on his 
face? Susan Bleeden—California 


3. What gets bigger when it’s up- 
side down? Martin Duchow—New Hampshire 


4. Why do dragons sleep in the day- 
time? Jana Hatkins—Ohio 


5. Little Miss Twitchet had 
but one eye, and a very 
long tail, which she let fly. 
Every time she went over a gap, 
she left a bit of her tail in 
the trap. What is she? 
Tammi Rontz—Iowa 
6. What do you call a witch that 
lives in the desert? 
Jackie Anderson—Pennsylvania 
7. What time of day is spelled the 


same forward and backward? 
Susan Craver—Florida 


8. What fruit is on a dime? 
Jimmy Marshall—Geargia 


9. What makes you so hard-boiled? 
Anne Rygril— Michigan 


10. Why has Santa Claus taken up 


gardening? Alfred Roston—New York 


il. Why did the man put his car 


in the oven? Cindy Frost—Tennessee 
Anwers 
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“I'm trying to find something to play with.” 


How Do They Learn? 


Which are taught (by parents or 
teacher of a child or other crea- 
ture)? 


a bird to build a nest 

a child to read 

a fish to swim 

a robin or oriole to sing 
a child to say Please 

a bee to buzz 





a person to swim 

a duck to swim 9 
a dog to obey 

a cat to purr 

a child to write 

a child to spell 

a baby to cry 

a baby to smile 

a person to drive a car 

a lion to roar 

a person to play a violin 
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Hidden Pictures | , 
In this big picture find the hreman > 
n comb, letter G, two fish. fork. 


à ATT set 
shat, policeman's cap, 


Hans Brinker 


head of a rabbit, cup, number 


L | k - n 
snake, letter W, horseshoe, ase! all, head of a horse, pencil, bell. 


Hans 


Brinker 


Adapted from the book 
by Mary Mapes Dodge 


Hans Brinker and his sister, 
Gretel, loved to skate over - the 
frozen canals in Holland. But they 
were very poor, and could not afford 
real skates. So Hans made wooden 
skates for himself and Gretel. The 
children could skate well, but their 
crude wooden skates would become 
damp, stick on the ice, and cause 
Hans and Gretel to slip. 

One day the children met a 
wealthy girl named Hilda who took 
a liking to them. Hilda offered to 
give them enough money for a pair 
of good skates, but they would not 
accept her gift. Finally, Hans agreed 
to carve a wooden necklace for Hilda 
in exchange for the money. This was 
done, and at last Gretel had a pair 
of real skates that did not make her 
slip or hurt her feet. 

There were many fine skaters in 
the village where Hans and Gretel 
lived, so few people seemed to notice 
when they entered the great skating 
match. Forty children were entered, 
and the prize was to be a pair of 
silver skates, along with a beautiful 
bouquet of flowers. After the third 
mile of a close and exciting race, 
the news rang through the crowd: 
Gretel had won the silver skates! 

Hans and Gretel grew up to be- 
come respected citizens of Amster- 
dam. And in the village where they 
were born, people still talked about 
the devoted and hard-working boy, 
and the charming little girl who 
won the silver skates. 


Matching Winter Fun 
Look at each picture at the left. 
Find the one like it at the right. 
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Can you find these objects in 
the large picture at the left? 





letter W ) fireman's hat 


comb head of a horse 


baseball 


head of a rabbit G—. 
1 F$ snake 


fish ES 5 
fish 
bell (FE ; 


cup 


number 5 


letter C 


Te fork 
pencil 


policeman's cap 
horseshoe 





| Pa Timbertoes was shoveling snow. Tornmy and Dicky were. t 


Tomma md he rdr t take it. Ma 
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setting goal: for the New Y 


By Dorothy Waldo Phillips 


Tilustrated by Sidney Quinn 
Hello there: 


Everybody is saying it. Every- 
body is singing it or writing it or 
swinging it. 

May Your New Year Be Happy 
and Joyous. 

So, here we come from HIGH- 
LIGHTS wishing that 1973 will be 
happy, joyous, and peaceful for the 
whole family. 

This means that everyone in the 
family must get a song in his heart 
and trigger up his get-up-and-go so 
that each day may become a happier 
day to live with. 

You will remember that each New 
Year the Spivens family makes good 
resolutions and discusses just what 
each, in his own way, can do to 
bring joy and laughter into the 
home. Here are some of Sammy's 
suggested stor signs. (l'm proud of 
him. ) 

stor whimpering and arguing 
when you can’t have your own way. 
STOP giving forth with “Why can't 
17" Settle for the fact that generally 
parents are right. sror being a name- 
caller or a greedy goon or a grumble- 
mumbler. stor this snooping to find 
where they hid the peanut crunch. 

“Got some suggestions for Go 
signals?” [ asked. 

“Got plenty,” grinned Sammy. 
“co all out to be polite to parents’ 
guests—even when they sometimes 


call you 'Little Man.' 


Bale 


“co to the corner store for your 
mother even if you are busy assem- 
bling your new spaceship. (When 
mothers bake they always run out 
of raisins.) 

“co ask if you can help out around 
the house—girls and boys, too.” 

At this point I decided that there 
should be stop and co signals for 
grownups, too. Let us stor and 
LISTEN more to our children. Matu- 
rally there are times when we must 
scold or explain about things that 
are not fair, or unkind things like 
name-calling and shoutings and 
stompings and squabblings. 

But later the co sign would flash 
when we appreciated their coopera- 
tion. 

Put all this together and we 
might well expect that families could: 
really have a happy and joyous New 
Year in 1973. 

Guess what! These ideas caught 
on like the measles! 

Before you knew it the animals 
held their New Year Meeting! 

Butterscotch, Sammy's dog, an- 
nounced: “Here’s my resolution. No 
more chasing cars. It sends every- 
body into a tizzy. Already I've given 
up barking at the mailman.” 

Chalky the pony shook her mane. 
“When the Children’s Heart Hos- 
pital and the Crippled Children’s 


Home have their garden fete this 
spring, I'll give every child a ride on 
my back. Happiness and joy will 
really come alive.” 

Columbus the secret mouse an- 
nounced to his six hundred children, 
“No more mousey business. Learn 
to be good by learning what not 
to do. 

“When Mrs. Spivens entertains 
the Ladies Aid . . . no peeking under 
the sofa and scaring everyone. 

“Also, all whiskers must be 
washed daily, tails must be twirled 
in tidy fashion by noon. I have 
posted these revolutions at the main 
mousehole door.” 

“Excuse me,” said his wife gently, 
“but each year you call these revo- 
lutions. The word is resolutions.” 

Her husband, whisking a wet 
whisker and twirling a tall tail, did 
a double back flip and landed right 
by her side. 

In a most haughty manner he 
said, “Everybody needs more revo- 
lutions in their resolutions.” 

The only words left for me to say 
to my dear young friends are: 

May Your New Year Be 
Happy and Joyful 
and 
May There Be Peace. 


Love, 
Aunt Dorothy 
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Charlie Hogan was a railroading 
man through and through. Some 
folks say Charlie ate coal for break- 
fast instead of eggs. Some say he 
had steam running through him in- 
stead of blood. Some even say he 
was made of iron like those big 
steam locomotives he drove. But 
Charlie Hogan was all man. He was 
a railroading man. 

Charlie worked the New York 
Central & Hudson River Line. The 
line had many trains—short trains 
and long ones. Some hauled freight 
from place to place; some hauled 
people and mail. They went far and 
near, and the rumble of their great 
iron wheels was heard throughout 
the land. 

But nothing was like the roar of 


those mighty locomotives that 
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pulled the trains. Built for power, 
they were, to haul those heavy loads. 
Some were built for speed, to get 
people and mail around in a hurry. 
Whatever they pulled, those big 
“iron horses” did it through cold 
winter snow and through the 
scorching heat of summer. 

It was Charlie Hogan's job to 
drive those mighty locomotives. 
And Charlie knew them all. 

One day Hogan was called into 
the big boss’ office. When he ar- 
rived, his boss shook hands, then 
sat down behind a big mahogany 
desk and looked Charlie over. 

“Charlie,” his boss said at last, 
“Bill Buchannan has designed the 
fastest locomotive in the world. 
Engine 999 she’s called. We want 
to test her speed. It'll be dangerous, 
but we need a good man to try her 
out.” 

Without a blink, Charlie Hogan 
looked across the desk. “I'm your 
man, sir. I'll give that iron a run.” 

So it was that plans were laid 
down for the test run from Syracuse 
to Buffalo, New York. The date 
would be May 9, 1893. Engine 999 
would be made ready to haul the 
Empire State Express the distance. 
Charlie Hogan would be ready, too. 

On the morning of the test, an 
excited crowd gathered at the Syra- 


By Ron Henry 


cuse station, There were gentlemen 
with top hats, tailcoats, and big 
black cigars. There were ladies with 
flowered hats, long flowing dresses, 
and fans to shoo the smoke away. 
There were farmers, harness makers, 
and stable boys, too. There was a 
rumor that history was in the mak- 
ing. 

When 999 finally puffed up to the 
starting line, the crowd went wild. 
A cheer went up as the great engine 
screeched to a halt before them. Her 
proud bell returned their greeting. 
And when she opened her steam 
valve, the crowd stepped back and 
held their ears. It seemed that every 
inch of her vibrated with power— 
power and beauty well mixed as in 
a fine race horse—meant to run, 

Behind the great engine came the 
coal car. On its side, in large script, 
were the words: Empire State Ex- 
press. Behind that were four wooden 
coaches full of eager officials and 
reporters. And in the cab of that 
engine was Charlie Hogan himself. 

Charlie waved kindly to the crowd 
but his mind was on the 150 miles 
of track ahead. He had been down 
that pike many times before, but 
never with such an eager engine. 
Could he safely release all the power 
and speed she had boiling in her 
shiny bn iler? 
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Finally, a trainman waved a sig- 
nal. The time had come. Charlie 
Hogan pulled a cord and the 
whistle's husky blast shattered the 
air, Then his firm hand slowly 
pulled the throttle, and the Empire 
State Express huffed and rumbled 
forward. 

Moments later, they were chug- 
ging down the main track. They had 
left the cheering crowd behind; all 
that mattered now was what was 
before them. 

“Feed her plenty,” Hogan said 
to his fireman. “This old girl has 
a hearty appetite.” 

The fireman, Elf Elliot, shoveled 
coal until 999 was breathing fire. 

As they thundered along, the 
sweet smell of oil, coal, and hot 
metal filled the cab. Charlie Hogan 
breathed it deeply. To him, it was 


as fine as perfume, 

“But this is no time for dream- 
ing,” he thought. “There are tricky 
curves up front.” 

He leaned far out the window and 
scanned the track ahead. 

Around those curves they swayed. 
Hogan slowed down only enough to 
keep from flying off the track. On 
and on, past towns and crossings 
they sped. Finally, they were past 
Batavia. The 35 miles of track be- 


tween Batavia and Buffalo ran 


An incidant that har Br£ormn legendary in the 


dovela pment of Amarica: 
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straight as a ramrod. It was here 
that Hogan decided to open her up. 

“Shake a leg, Elf,” Hogan yelled 
above the roar. “We're gonna fly 
this train.” 

With that, he pulled the throttle 
to the last notch. Instantly, that 
engine leaped forward like a prime 
racehorse in the final stretch of a 
race. Her hot wheels spit fire as 
they thundered over the track. 
Nothing on wheels had ever traveled 
su fast. 

Meanwhile, the passengers were 
hanging onto their seats. At one 
point, the Empire State Express was 
roaring along at 112 miles an hour. 

But before the passengers could 
catch their breath, Charlie Hogan 
was hitting the brakes. The hig iron 
wheels screamed to a stop. They 
were in Buffalo, and history had 
heen made. 

Charlie Hogan and 999 became 
a legend after that. Engine 999 was 
shown at many world fairs, She even 
got her picture on a postage stamp. 
And Charlie Hogan—he went right 
on railroading. He was a railroading 
man and that he stayed until he 
died at the age of 91, 

A lot of time has passed since 
then, but Charlie Hogan and Engine 
999 will live forever in the hook of 
railroading. 





Jokes 


Selected by Children 
Seven to Twelve Years of Age 


Brian: “What marks did you get in 
physical education last term?” 


Jim: “I didn't get any marks, only 
a few bruises.” 

Tim Richards — Wisconsin 
Tom: (bragging) “I started my life 
without a penny in my pocket.” 
Dick: "That's nothing. I started life 


without a pocket.” 
Lora Eelly—Califorma 


| Little Boy: “Dad, did you ever see 


a catfish?” 
Dad: “Yes, I have.” 
Little Boy: “How did it hold its 
pole?” 
David S5coit—Endiann 

Ted: “My turtle lost his tail. Do 
you know where I can get another?” 
Jed: “Yes, at the retail store.” 

P. Raymond Merkler—Maryland 


Teacher: “Ned, for such behavior 
you will go to the principal's office 
immediately.” 
Principal: “You, again?” 
Ned: “Yes, sir.” 
Principal: “Aren't you ashamed to 
be sent here so often?” 
Ned: “Why no, sir, I always 
thought this was a very respectable 
place.” 

Stephon Roterts—MNcw Yorke 


Mother: “Did you eat all the 
cookies, Tom?" 

Tom: “I didn't touch one.” 

Mother: "That's strange. There's 
only one left.” 

Tom: “That's the one I didn't 


| touch.” 
Tammy Cooper—South Carolina 


Send us the funniest joke or the 
best riddle you ever heard, with 
your name, age, and home address, 
if we think it good enough, we 
might print it in HIGHLIGHTS, Mail 
to Highlights for Children, Hones- 
dale, Pa. 18431 
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The Bears Talk About Honesty 


By Garry Cleveland Myers 


Pictures by Virginia Filsen Walsh 


Father: “A man from the dime store Father: 


called me.” 
Poozy: “What did he say?” Poozy: 


i LAA Ri y 


Woozy: “Poozy wouldn't do that.” Father: 
Piddy: “Sure he wouldn't.” Poozy: 


oe 


Father: “I believe you, but the man thinks Poozy: 
you took somet hing.” 


Ss 


“That you took something from 
his store.” 
“I did not.” 


“Were you in the dime store?” 


“Vos, with Po.” 


“Maybe some boys take things, but 
we just looked.” 


By Suzanne Lee Jarosh 


Suzie Smith was six. She lived in a big 
white house with all the other Smiths. 
Suzie was the youngest. She was in the 
first grade. 

Early one morning, Suzie and the 
other Smith children were getting ready 
for school. Billy was looking for his 
shoes. Joey and Jennifer had started to 
help Mom get breakfast ready. Suzie 
was brushing her teeth. As she brushed 
up and down, she suddenly felt a funny 
pull on her toothbrush. She blinked her 
eyes with surprise. She looked down. 
What was that tiny white stone in her 
hand—and that strange hole she could 
feel with her tongue? 

No one noticed as Suzie drank her 
orange juice, Oh, how that cold orange 
juice made the hole in Suzie’s mouth 
tingle! No one noticed as Suzie ate the 
hot, steamy cereal that Mom had fixed 
for her. The cereal was almost too hot 
for that little hole in Suzie’s mouth. And 
no one even noticed as Mother kissed 
the children and sent them off to school 


on that cold winter morning. No, no one 
noticed Suzie’s surprise. 

“See, Brown Squirrel, see my sur- 
prise,” called Suzie. But Brown Squirrel 
didn’t notice. He was too busy. 

“See, Marshmallow, see my surprise,” 
said Suzie to the neighbors’ soft white 
cat as she poked her tongue through the 
strange hole. But Marshmallow was 
too busy to notice Suzie. So Suzie 
skipped on down the street. 


Soon the school bell rang and all the 
children shuffled in. No one noticed 
Suzie’s surprise as she shyly unbuttoned 
her coat and hung it in its place. Suzie 
put her hand into her coat pocket. She 
reached way down inside to find the tiny 
white stone. She thought maybe her 
teacher, Miss Hickory, would like to have 
a little white stone for a surprise. Miss 
Hickory didn't notice Suzie putting the 
tiny stone on her desk, so Suzie quickly 
set it there and went right to her place. 

Miss Hickory greeted all the children 
and sat down at her desk. "Why, who 
gave me the surprise?” she asked. 

Slowly Suzie raised her hand. “I did, 
Miss Hickory,” said Suzie. 


Mother: “Let's go in only to buy something.” Piddy: we'll all remember.” Miss Hickory grinned a warm grm. 
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(continued from page 17) 


“Suzie, what a nice surprise,” she said. 
All the children looked at Suzie and 
then at Miss Hickory. They couldn't see 
the surprise. 
“Is it some flowers?” Tommy asked. 
“No,” said Miss Hickory. 


Which might you use to measure a 
room? A playground? The distance 
around a tree? How much flour is 
needed to make a cake? How many 
days till Christmas? How long before 
lunchtime? What does a car have to 
measure the distance it travels? 


Which move about chiefly on their 
legs? Which move about chiefly on 
their wings? 





hen parrakeet 


ostrich 


duck 


Name other creatures which move 
about chieíly on their wings. 
Other creatures with wings which 
move about chiefly on their legs. 





calendar 
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“Well, what is the surprise?” asked 
the children all at once. 

Suzie couldn't keep the secret any 
longer. Miss Hickory smiled and Suzie 
smiled. Then all the children smiled. At 
last everyone noticed Suzie's surprise! 





tape measure 


yardstick 





measuring cup 


How Old Is Each Child? 
Pam wrote her name for the first 
time todav. 

Jed can brush his own teeth. 

Walt is a Cub Scout. 

Rachel helped her mother plan a 
birthday party. 

Jeff made a strong house for his 
dog. 

Howard is a good basketball player. i 
Harold saved his money to buy a 
birthday present for his mother. 
Ann put on her own shoes this 
morning and tied them in bows. 
Lucy read three books last week 
just for fun. 

Mark wrote a poem his teacher 
liked. 


By Ivy 0. Eastwick 


I asked a tiger to tea; 
he said 
he would come 
if he could; 
hut he had to visit 
a very old aunt 
who lived in Crabapple Wood. 


I asked a camel to tea; 
hut he said 
that he must 
refuse; 
since he had to go 
to the village store 
and purchase two pairs of shoes. 


I asked a giraffe to tea; 
but he said 
that he was 
not able; 
his neck made it 
rather difficult 
to eat from a dining table. 


[ asked a lion to tea; 
but he said 
that he just 
couldn't bother . . 
so I think I will share 
my afternoon tea 
with my cat 
and my dog 


and my brother. 





Winter Beds 
By Bertha Wilcox Smith 


Where do little creatures rest 
Through winter storm, 
All safe and warm? 


The beaver's bed along the brook 
Is free from ice, 
Snug and nice. 


The woodchuck takes a quiet sleep 


Beneath the ground; 
He hears no sound. 


Rabbits nest in grassy banks, 
Deep below 
A quilt of snow. 


The First Snowfall 
By James Russell Lowell 


The snow had begun in the gloaming, 
And busily all the night 

Had been heaping field and highway 
With a silence deep and white. 

Every pine and fir and hemlock 

Wore ermine too dear for an earl, 
And the poorest twig on the elm tree 
Was ridged inch deep with pearl. 
From sheds new-roofed with Carrara 
Came Chanticleer’s muffled crow, 
The stiff rails softened to swan's-down 
And still fluttered down the snow. 


Three Ships 
Author Unknown 19 


I saw three ships come sailing by, 
Come sailing by, come sailing by. 
I saw three ships come sailing by, 
On New Year's Day in the morning. 


And what do you think was in them then, 
Was in them then, was in them then? 
And what do you think was in them then, 
On New Year's Day in the morning? 


Three pretty girls were in them then, 
Were in them then, were in them then. 
Three pretty girls were in them then, 
On New Year's Day in the morning. 
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By Patricia Gray 


Tilustrated by Diane Robertson 


Can you imagine what it would 
be like if your father wore a veil 
over his face, leaving only a slit for 
his eyes? 

This is the custom of the Tuareg 
people. A Tuareg child scarcely 
knows what its father’s face looks 


like. 

Tashmani is the son of a Tuareg, 
a race of fascinating people who live 
far away among the rocky areas of 
the southern Sahara Desert. 

These people are nomads, so 
Tashmani has never known a perma- 
nent home, He moves about with 
his family, pitching their tent wher- 
ever there is a little pasture and 
water for the few animals they keep 
with them. 

The word Tuareg means “men of 
the veil” and the most unique thing 
about these people is that the man 
covers his face and not the woman, 
as is true of some other races of 
the world. 

A Tuareg man wears his veil day 
and night. It is a long narrow strip 
of cloth wound around the head, 
neck, and face. It hides all of his 
face except his eyes. 


Information about a litlo-Enown culture in Africa. 


The Blue People 
of the Sahara 


You may say, “Ah, but when he 
is eating and drinking, it is possible 
to see his face.” But no. He passes 
food and drink to his lips under the 
veil. 

Or you may say, “But what about 
when he washes?” But again, no. 
The Tuareg people hardly ever 
wash. They feel it is unhealthy to 
do so. Instead they use sand to 
clean off some of the dirt. 

Tashmani dreams of the day when 
he will become an adult and be 
able to wear the full dress of the 
men of the tribe. Until that time 
it is the custom of the Tuareg boys 
to go naked, which is no hardship 
in the intense heat. 

Another name for the Tuareg is 
“Knights of the Desert.” This is 
because these tall, fine-looking men 
look like knights as they stride 
proudly along, and their rag-like 
clothes seem like fine garments. 
Also, they often carry long steel 
spears or lances and wear daggers 
strapped to their forearms and 
double-edged swords across their 
backs. 

They are also called the “Blue 


People” because of the dark bluish 
tinge of their skin. They are really 
light-skinned, but their blue robes 
are so poorly dyed that the blue 
comes off onto the skin as carbon 
paper does. And since the Tuareg 
rarely bathe, the skin always re- 
mains blue. 

'The Tuareg are excellent horse- 
men, but they prefer to use the 
fast-trotting dromedary | camel. 
When the camels are not being used 
for traveling, Tashmani has to look 
after them and the goats and sheep 
as well, as they roam about looking 
for thornbush to eat. 

Tashmani also has to help the 
women move camp from time to 
time. Their tents are made of the 
skins of camels and goats which are 
dyed red and roughly sewn together 
to form a low roof. Rush mats are 
hung around the sides. These tents 
are meant to keep out the sun and 
sandstorms but not really the rain, 
for it almost never rains where the 
Tuareg live. 

There is no furniture inside the 
tents because when you pack up 
your home every few days and move 
to new pasture-land, you cannot 
bother with Instead 
clothes, food, cooking utensils, and 


furniture. 





eee 


other possessions are kept in fringed 
bags of bright red leather which 
hang everywhere inside the tent. 

Tashmani never goes with his 
father when the menfolk travel 
around the Sahara trading. He has 
to remain with the women and chil- 
dren in camp. 

Once or twice a year the Tuareg 
men form a caravan of their camels 
and go to the part of the Sahara 
where rock salt is found. 

Each camel is loaded with about 
300 pounds of salt, Then they travel 
for weeks, with little food and water, 
until they reach the villages at the 
edge of the desert. Here people ex- 
change millet, wheat, sugar, tea, and 
cloth for the precious salt. Some- 
times the Tuareg trade a camel or 
two and goatskins for the goods they 
cannot find in their own area. 

When they return to their camp, 
weeks or sometimes months later, 
there is much rejoicing and a great 
feast is prepared. 

Tashmani helps the women pre- 
pare this on open fires in the sand, 
but all the time his eyes are on the 
leather bags being unloaded from 
the camels. These contain treats of 
food, cloth, beads, and other little 
luxuries. He longs for the men to 
finish their work of unloading the 
tents, mats, dishes, teapots, sandals, 
water bags, and the many other 
things that hang from the caravan 
camels. He watches them take off 
the wooden saddles and turn the 
tired beasts out to graze on the few 
thornbushes around the camp. A lit- 
tle farther away he sees a Tuareg 
man digging a hole in the sand to 
find water for the thirsty camels to 
drink. 

Soon the men join them, but not 
to show their treasures. No, first 
they must eat. They wash their 
hands and feet with sand while the 
womenfolk and children giggle ex- 
citedly at the thought of the all- 









night feast and dancing to follow, 

When the meal is ready, Tash- 
mani follows the men into a tent 
where there are great bowls full of 
roasted sheep and steaming hot 
cous-cous. Cous-cous is made of 
ground wheat and is eaten every- 
where in the Sahara. 

Everyone sits on mats and eats 
with his fingers. They use the left 
hand, for it is considered bad man- 
ners to eat with the right. Tash- 
mani eats until he thinks he will 





burst! Afterwards the menfolk drink 
hot, sweet mint tea as is the custom 
in the Sahara areas. 

Soon the men will tell the tales 
of their travels. Then the leather 
bags of goods will be emptied for 
all to see. After that will follow a 
night of drumming, singing, and 
dancing. 

At dawn Tashmani will lie down 
in the sand and fall asleep, dream- 
ing of one day being a “man of the 
veil” like his father. 
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By Louis Cannon 


Once upon a time, long, long ago, 
there lived a lonely giant. He was called 
Giant-Who-Lives-in-the- Wood. 

He lived in a great wood in a special 
cabin built for giants. He liked to play 
and sing, but there was no one to play 
and sing with. And he became lonelier 
and lonelier. 

One fine day—it was Giant's birthday 
but no one stopped to wish him a happy 
birthday—he took his ax in hand and 
went into the forest to chop some wood 
for his fire. He had gone only a little 
way when he heard Bear Cub singing. 
He stopped to listen. 


I like the forest, the forest likes me. 
That's why I'm happy as can be. 


Bear Cub sang the song all the way 
through the wood. He sang so hard that 
he didn't even see the trap set by Mean 
Hunter. The trap was covered with twigs 
and leaves. It looked just like the forest 
floor, but underneath was a big hole. 

Bear Cub fell into that hole. He fell 
down, down, down, landing so hard that 
he lost his breath. Bear Cub knew he 
had fallen into the trap of Mean Hunter. 
He was very frightened. 

He was even more frightened when 
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Giant-Who-Lives-in-the- Wood bent over 
the trap. To Bear Cub, Giant looked as 
big as a mountain, and his footsteps 
sounded like thunderclaps. Bear Cub 
thought surely Giant would eat him. But 
Giant just reached down with his great 
hand and plucked Bear Cub out of the 
hole. 

Bear Cub remembered his manners 
enough to say, “Thank you, Mr. Giant- 
Who-Lives-in-the- Wood.” 

And then Giant spoke in a whisper 
that hurt Bear Cub's ear. “Come home 
to my cabin and have a party with me. 
It’s my birthday, and I'm lonely.” 

But Bear Cub was still frightened by 
the size of Giant. He could only say again, 
“Thank you, Mr. Giant.” Then he turned 
and ran away. 

Giant felt lonelier and lonelier. He 
almost sat down on a rock and cried. But 
he still had wood to cut, so he took his 
ax in hand and went deeper into the 
forest. 

He hadn't gone far when he heard 
someone else singing. In a clearing below 
he saw Small Rabbit, hopping and 
jumping about near the edge of the 
wood. Small Rabbit was singing: 





Hippety-hop, hippety-hop, 

I'm so happy I could pop. 

As Giant watched, Small Rabbit 
turned and hopped over a big tree. That 
is, he almost hopped over it. 

When Small Rabbit reached the tree, 
Giant saw him leap straight up in the 
air. And he stayed there, too, shouting 
and calling for help. 

Now, Giant-Who-Lives-in-the- Wood 
knew that rabbits can't fly. This must, 
thought Giant, be the work of Mean 
Hunter again. And so it was. 

Mean Hunter had fastened a rope to 
a branch of a tree. He had pulled the 
branch down and held it with a twig. 
Then he made a big loop on one end. 
When Small Rabbit had hopped into the 
loop, the branch had snapped him up 
toward the sky. And there he hung by 
his hind feet, looking down at the ground. 

Then Small Rabbit heard the ground 
rumble, and he heard footsteps that 
sounded like thunderclaps. He looked up 
and saw Giant-Who-Lives-in-the-Wood. 
And he heard Giant speak in a voice that 
shook the treetops—though really it was 
only a whisper. 

“TIL set you free,” said Giant. “And 
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lllwstrated by Anthony Rao 


then you can come home with me to my 
birthday party. Won’t that be nice?” 

Small Rabbit nodded, and Giant 
reached down and took Small Rabbit's 
feet out of the trap. 

But as soon as Small Rabbit was on 
the ground, he cried, "Thank you!” and 
hopped off. 

Now Giant was so lonely he didn’t 
even want to cut wood for his fire. He 
slung his ax over his shoulder and started 
back to his cabin. When he came near 
the cabin, he saw smoke coming from 
the chimney, and a light in the kitchen. 
Now, Giant knew there was no wood in 
the fire. And he always turned out the 
light in the kitchen. 

And when he opened the door, what a 
surprise! There were Bear Cub and his 
mother. And Small Rabbit and his sisters 
and his brothers and his mother and his 
father. And many other creatures of the 
forest. 

In the center of this gathering was a 
huge birthday cake which said: 

“Happy Birthday, Mr. Giant- Who- 
Lives-in-the-Wood!” 

And Giant did have a very happy 
birthday. In fact, he was never lonely 
again. 
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Language of the Birds 
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Some birds get their names from 
the sounds they make. The chick- 
adee is named for its most common 
call, a rapid “chick-a-dee-dee-dee! 
The bobwhite is Known for calling 
its own name, “bob-WHITE,” with a 
rise in tone on “white.” Near a lake 
vou may henr the clear call of the 
killdeer, repeating its own name, 
“Lill-DEER, kill-peER.,” At night, you 
might hear the mournful call of the 
whippoorwill, whispering its name, 
“WwHIP-pOOT-WILL, WHI p-poor-WILL. 

The wood thrush’s song, one of 
the prettiest of all, is described as 
flutelike, with warbling trills, and is 
a difficult one to illustrate in print. 
If you can borrow a record of bird 
søngs from your library, you will 
soon learn to distinguish the thrush’s 
notes. 

The song of the cardinal is richly 
musical and might be written, “wet- 
year, wet-year, weet-weet-weet- 


weet-weet.” Another of its songs IS 


ee ee T + whurtv, 
A happy-sounding, whurty, wht b 


s 
whurty, whurty. 
The common blue jay makes 


numerous sounds: a harsh call, a 
trumpeting whistle, a scream, a 
flicker-like call, and a song of soft 
warbles and twitters. One of its 
sounds is known as “the pump- 
handle call” because it is much like 
the creaking of an old-fashioned 
water pump. By listening to this 
bird, you will soon be able to recog- 
nize its many distinctive sounds. 

One of the loudest of all songs 
comes from one of the smallest of 
birds, the tufted titmouse. Its call 
sounds like “peta-peta-peta-peta” 
and is repeated loudly from four to 
eight times. 

The great horned owl is known 
for its nighttime series of “hoo-hoo- 
hoooo, hoo-hoo,” 

'The robin's song at daybreak is 
described as a cheerful carol, with 
two and three bubbling phrases in 
different pitches, broken by pauses. 

A catbird is named for its cat- 
like mewings, and it also imitates 
other birds. But the greatest imita- 
tor is, of course, the mockingbird, 
getting its name from its ability to 
mock, or imitate, the songs of other 
birds in its surroundings. High upon 
ifs perch, it imitates its songster 
rivals, fooling many a listener mo- 
mentarily, only to give itself away 
in its enthusiasm by going right into 

a different song. 

Some birds utter phrases or whole 
“sentences.” The towhee, for exam- 
ple, calls, “Drink your tee-e-e-e-e,” 
The barred owl has been said to 
pose this question: “Who cooks for 
you? Who cooks for you all?” And 
the white-throated sparrow ex- 
claims, “Old Sam Peabody, Pea- 
body." 

After you've learned the every- 
day language of the most common 
birds, you will discover that they 
make other calls and chatters for 
various purposes, Many kinds of 
birds travel in flocks while feeding 
and stay together by keeping up 


constant chatterings among them- 
selves. Most kinds, when disturbed, 
give alarm notes to warn their 
mates, or other birds. Some of the 
songs are meant to announce a 
bird’s claim to territory and to warn 
others not to intrude. In early spring 
the songs of the males serve to at- 
tract mates. 

Practice “translating” the bird 
language you hear. By concentrating 
and listening closely, you may be 
surprised at the many species that 
you never knew existed in your area. 
Listen to their calls during and after 
a rain. Listen at dawn and again 
at dusk. Listen in late winter when 
a few begin establishing their terri- 
tories, then at courting time. Listen 
at nest-building and baby-feeding 
season, when they seem to have a 
little less time for their calls. Listen 
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later in spring as they teach the 
little ones to search for their own 
food. 

Learning the language of the 
different birds will give pleasure 
similar to hearing an orchestra and 
listening intently for the melodies 
and tones of the violin, or flute, or 
tuba, and then enjoying them as a 
symphony. 






















Tiustrated by Robert C. Kray 
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All 
Flags 
Flying 


By Robert and Amy Cloud 


| Tituctroted by Jerome Weisman 




























































































































































































































Anna Bergen stood on the dock 
of tiny Bergen Island and watched 
her father and older brother Arne 
chug out of sight in the family 
motorboat. She wished she were 
older, or a boy. Nothing exciting 
ever happened to a ten-year-old 
girl. Instead of going off overnight 
in the boat, she had to stay home 
and help Mom. She sighed. 

When the tractor stopped work- 
ing, her dad quickly discovered the 
broken part. “We'll have to head to 
the big machine shops to get this 
part fixed. If we catch all tides right, 
we should be back tomorrow.” 

Now Anna and her mother were 
alone on the small island. Her family 
had farmed the forty acres for gen- 
erations. 

Anna was glad she lived now, in- 
stead of then. “At least now we 
have the radio,” she thought, “and 
the motorboat, And the Coast 
Guard helicopter comes over twice 
a day. All we need is a telephone, 
and we'd be as modern as city 
folks.” 

Her mother was calling, and Anna 
climbed the slight rise toward the 
house. It was Monday, and her 
mother had the family washing well 
under way. Anna helped sort the 
clothing into piles—whites and cal- 
ors, cottons and woolens—while her 
mother operated the washer. 

The morning was nearly gone, and 
Anna kept an ear and eye toward 
the sky. She always liked to watch 
for the Coast Guard helicopter and 
wave at the pilot. He flew south 
over the island every day just be- 
fore noon, and returned an hour 


SØE 


later on his way back to home base 
on Thursday Island. He would dip 
to 300 feet and circle the house be- 
fore going on. 

Often the Bergen wash would al- 
ready be on the line—a long double 
wire on pulleys from a post near 
the porch to the top of a forty-foot 
pine—when the copter pilot came 
by. 

“That washline looks just like the 
pennant line on the admiral's flag- 
ship,” the pilot once told Anna's 
dad when the two met in Thursday 
Harbor. 

Anna had hung the first load of 
wash when she heard the heli- 
copter's familiar chut-chut-chut ap- 
proach, then fade away. 

She started out with the next 
load, but the full basket bumped 
her knees and upset her. 

“Here, Anna,” her mother said, 
“Tl take it out for you.” She 
picked up the heavy basket and 
carried it to the door. 

As she started down the porch 
steps, her heel caught on a board, 
and in an instant she was flat on 
the hard ground. The basket of 
clothes partially broke her fall, but 
she landed heavily on one hip. 

“Anna! Anna!” she cried. “I can't 
cet up. Come and help!” 

Anna leaped down the steps to 
her mother and pulled the clothes 
hasket away. She knelt on the 
ground and anxiously held her 
mother’s hand. 

“(Can we fel you in the house, 
Momma? If we could get you into 
a warm bed, then we could have 
Daddy ... 
as she remembered Dad and Arne 


Her voice trailed off 
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were both gone. She would have to 
help Mom, get help from outside. 
But how? No island was near enough 
to signal. 

Her mother struggled to sit up, 
but could not. “Anna, I think it’s 
my leg. I must lie here till help 
comes. Can you find something 
warm to put around me?” 

Anna rushed into the house and 
returned with an armful of blan- 
kets. She carefully tucked them 
around her mother. Her mind was 
racing. The Coast Guard! The cop- 
ter was due back within the hour. 
Could she get the pilot's attention? 

“Momma, I'm going to hang up 
these clothes.” She had a hopeful 
thought. Did she dare tell her 
mother—perhaps give her false hope 
if the idea failed? 

She quickly picked out the bright- 
est colored clothing she could find. 
She started pinning them to the 
clothesline one by one, turning the 
pulley to send them up the line. 

Her mother was watching from 
where she lay by the porch, “Anna, 
that’s all upside down. You know 
we always hang shirts and dresses 
by the tails, so the sleeves hang 
smoothly and dry in the wind.” 

“No, Momma, let me try it with 
the shoulders up. If the pins make 
marks, I'll do the ironing.” 

Her mother smiled at that, 
though her eyes showed pain. “I'm 
afraid you'll have to do the ironing 
anyway, Anna-kin. I'll not be able 
to do much.” 

Anna continued to hang shirts 
and dresses on the line. Now she 
had nearly a dozen up, all pinned 
by the shoulders and looking like 
hig raggedy dolls dancing in the 
wind. Her anxious ears picked up 
the helicopter's chut-chut-chut re- 
turning from the south. 

Swiftly she picked up a red-and- 
yellow dress she had placed aside, 
and ran back and forth across the 
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yard waving it. The copter pilot 
dipped low and circled slowly. She 
could see him leaning across and 
looking at her. 

She darted back and forth, shout- 
ing, “Help! Help!” But she could 
not shout above the copter's noise. 
She stopped beside her mother and 
flapped the dress vigorously. The 
pilot studied the clothesline, then 
looked back to Anna, as his copter 
circled. » 

Then the machine suddenly tilted 
up on edge and sped rapidly north- 
ward. Had he read her message? Did 
he understand? All Anna could do 
now was wait. 

She sat by her mother for what 
seemed like hours. But really it was 
less than one hour, when suddenly 
from the north came a big heli- 
copter, twice the size of the Coast 
Guard patrol machine. It flew 
straight to their island, circled, then 
settled on a clearing behind the 
house. In a moment, two men in 
white Coast Guard medical uni- 
forms came running around the 
house, carrying a stretcher. 

They spoke softly to Mrs. Bergen, 
then gently moved her to the 
stretcher and carried it to the wait- 
ing helicopter. Anna walked along- 
side, 






“Leave a note for your father,” 
Mrs. Bergen told Anna. “Tell him 
we'll be at the hospital in Thursday 
Harhor. The Coast Guard will let 
us know when he returns.” 

After Anna had placed the note 
on the kitchen table, she ran back 
to the copter. The men helped her 
inside, then with a great whirring 
of the blades, the big machine rose. 
The house got smaller and smaller; 
soon the whole island was in sight. 
Her colored shirts on the line were 
flying like proud flags. 

As the helicopter swung north 
and started its run to the hospital, 
Anna found her mother's hand and 
squeezed. Her mother squeezed 
back, and drew Anna down to her. 
“The -men told me, Anna-kin, what 
you were doing with the shirts. The 
pilot knew how we hung our laun- 
dry, and when he saw all the shirts 
flying like upside-down flags, he rec- 
ognized the distress signal.” She 
smiled. “He said you are a real sea- 
dog, and he's proud to have you 
on his ship.” 
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Schubert 


The Wild Rose 


Arranged by Irene Harrington Young 





Franz Schubert 


1797-1828 


By Irene Bennett Needham 


Illustrated by Jerome Weinman 


“Has anyone seen my robe?” 

A small, nearsighted boy peered 
through the rack of garments in the 
gloomy dressing room where the Im- 
perial choirboys were changing. The 
taller boy beside him laughed as he 
slipped into his own. 

“Oh, Franz, get your music, and 
I'll find it. The carriages will be 
ready any moment.” 

“I need to grow about five more 
inches,” sighed Franz as he picked 
up the stack of music. 

“You can have a few of my inches 
if I can borrow some of your talent,” 
replied the other. “Hum those first 
five bars on the third page, will 
you? It's so hard to count.” 

Just then the choirmaster ap- 
peared, and the boys hurried to the 
door. The carriages rattled down 
the narrow streets of Vienna, under 
the huge dome of the Hofburg, and 
past the entrance to the Imperial 
apartments where the Emperor and 
his family would be preparing for 
the chapel service, On foot, the 
choirmaster led them through a 
series of courtyards and arched 
doorways. Then the boys filed quiet- 
ly into the choir stall of the private 
chapel. 

For Franz Schubert, this was al- 
ways an exeiting walk. The twelfth 
child of a poor schoolmaster, he had 
never expected to see the inside of 
the Emperor's palace, much less to 
sing there. He thought back to the 
time of the auditions. How fright- 
ened he had been! All the other 
ten-year-old boys seemed elegantly 
dressed and very sure of themselves, 
He, in his gray suit made of flour 


Fr The early life of a musical master. 












































sacks, could cheerfully have fallen 
through the floor. But when time 
came to sing, he had forgotten to 
be nervous. And now one of the 
coveted places was his. Admission 
to the choir also meant that he 
entered the Imperial and Royal 
Seminary, the best-known boarding 
school in Vienna. He had a uniform 
with a three-cornered hat and, best 
of all, music all around him. Within 
his first two years, Franz had be- 
come leader of the violin section 
of the student orchestra and often 
conducted it in the director's ab- 
sence, One of the senior students, 
Josef Spaun, was so delighted with 
Franz's talent that he freguently 
went short of money himself in 
order to keep the smaller boy sup- 
plied with manuscript paper. 

“If only Papa didn't want me to 
be a schoolmaster, too!” thought 
Franz now, as his clear soprano 
voice soared through an intricate 
part of the motet the boys were 
singing. “I hate to deceive him, but 
I don't know what I should do 
without Spaun's paper.” 

Franz Schubert's father was not 
the first parent to decide his son 
might make a better living at teach- 
ing than at composing. But Franz, 


encouraged by his teachers, couldn't 
stop writing down the melodies that 
crowded his head. He soon became 
the only pupil of Antonio Salieri, 
a friend of Beethoven's and one of 
the Court musical directors. Franz 
was even permitted to leave the 
school grounds for his lessons, an 
almost unheard-of relaxing of the 
rules, Franz was well-liked by both 
masters and students, but his life 
could hardly be called comfortable. 
He seldom had quite enough to eat, 
and for most of the year Vienna and 
the school were much colder than 
he would have liked. Blowing on 
one's stiff fingers didn't keep them 
warm enough for writing. 

At this time, under the rule of 
the Hapsburgs who loved to control 
every detail, Austria insisted on 
strict censorship of newspapers, 
books, and even the theatre. Music 
was one of the few ways artists 
could express themselves without 
fear of the government inspectors. 
Consequently, Vienna, the capital, 
had music and musicians in abun- 
dance, Once accepted in Vienna, a 
composer's reputation was made. 
But Vienna was a hard city to con- 
quer, and the competition was fierce. 
In 1800, three years after Schubert's 
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birth, Mozart had been dead for 
not quite ten years, Haydn and 
Beethoven were both living in the 
city, and Schumann and Brahms 
were soon to come. Schubert was 
one of a very few actually born 
there; and although he, too, won 
the city eventually, for most of his 
life he was poor and miserably paid. 

Little Franz, who never did grow 


Phonics Ha 


When aw and au 
Sound Alike 






oe 


awl saw 


Now say these words aloud. 

Listen for the sound of aw and A 
Name the words in which au makes 
this sound. The words in w 


aw makes it. 


claw haul 
gauze shawl 
haunt cause 
lawn fault 


Name other words spelle 
Other words spelled with au. 


Say aloud the pictured words. 
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hich 


d with aw. 





any taller than a bare five feet, had 
discovered before he left school that 
he was best at writing songs. In 
1815, at the age of eighteen, he 
wrote 145 of them, along with two 
symphonies, four dramatic works, 
two masses, and a stack of church 
music. He was to continue this 
amazing activity until his early 
death in 1828, in spite of the handi- 


joke 


giant 
germ 
geranium 
gem 

jack 


saucer 


raw 
launch 
dawn 
straw 


caps of not enough money, and poor 
health and eyesight. He even taught 
school for a time, a job he absolut ely 
loathed because it left him little 
quiet time to compose. | 

How fortunate we are that he 
continued to use his great gift of 
talent in the face of obstacles that 
could have destroyed anyone less 
determined. 


When j and g Sound Alike 


Fun With * 


jet 

gin 
gentlemen 
just 

juice 

jig 

ginger 
general 
gentle 


Notice that some are spelled 

with g, some with j. We just have 
to remember. Pronounce these words 
for a friend to spell. 








By John B. Laughrey 


Inauguration Day has always 
been one of festivity and triumph. 
In this great ceremony all the people 
of our country hope that this one 
will surpass every past inauguration 
and that the future administration 
will be the most successful of all. 

The first Wednesday in March, 
1789, fell on March 4, which was 
the date set for the inauguration of 
George Washington, but it was well 
into April before enough of the con- 
gressmen had arrived in New York 
to form a quorum. Transportation 
was by horses—no trains, no auto- 
mobiles, no airplanes. 

On April 30, 1789, President 
George Washington appeared on the 
balcony of Federal Hall in New 
York City on Wall Street to take 
the oath before Chancellor R. R. 
Livingston to “preserve, protect and 
defend the Constitution of the 
United States” while the throng 
that filled the streets below shouted, 
“(od bless our Washington.” Then, 
returning to the chamber where the 
congressmen were assembled, the 
President read his inaugural address 


in a voice “a little tremulous” with 
the sense of the responsibilities 
which rested upon him. "The preser- 
vation of the sacred fire of liberty 
and the destiny of the republican 
model of government,” he said, “are 


An account by a man who has attended 
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justly considered as deeply, perhaps 
as finally, staked on the experiment 
entrusted to the hands of the Ameri- 
can people.” 

John Adams, the second Presi- 
dent, was sixty years of age when 
he succeeded Washington. The in- 
augurations of Adams, Jefferson, 
Madison, Monroe, and John Quincy 
Adams were profound and cultured. 

Then came the triumphant inau- 
guration of Andrew Jackson, the 
“Common People's” man. People 
flocked hundreds of miles to invade 
the White House. The city of Wash- 
ington had neither sidewalks nor 
paved streets. In the White House 
many stood with muddy boots on 
the damask-covered chairs, spilling 
orange punch on the costly carpets 
and almost suffocating the old hero 
of New Orleans as they pressed 
around him to shake his hand. 

John Quincy Adams, an aristo- 
cratic President, slipped out of the 
White House on the evening of 
March 3 and refused to attend the 
inauguration of the “harbarian’— 
Andrew Jackson. 

Many of the common people re- 
joiced that with Andrew Jackson 
inaugurated, the rule of American 
democracy would be pure and un- 
defiled. 

In the parade from the White 
House to the Capitol the newly- 
electedl President rides with the 
outgoing President, but in the first 
inauguration which I attended, 
President ‘Theodore Roosevelt's. on 
March 4, 1905, a bright sunshiny 
day, he could not ride with his 
predecessor. William McKinley had 
been assassinated in September, 
1901. 

President Roosevelt rode in a 
two-horse barouche waving his high 
silk hat and smiling and showing his 
teeth in a most glamorous manner. 
There were many soldiers in the 
1905 inaugural parade but they were 


overshadowed by legions of Indians, 
cowboys, and Rough Riders. Roose- 
velt at his reviewing stand called 
out several times to the passing 
paraders. 

There have been several Presi- 
dents sworn into office, not inaugu- 
rated, by reason of the death of the 
former President. Namely, John 
Tyler succeeding William H. Harri- 
son, Millard Fillmore succeeding 
Zachary Taylor, Andrew Johnson 
succeeding Abraham Lincoln, Ches- 
ter A. Arthur succeeding James A. 
Garfield, Theodore Roosevelt suc- 
ceeding William McKinley, Calvin 
Coolidge succeeding Warren G. 
Harding, Harry 5. Truman succeed- 
ing Franklin D. Roosevelt, and 
Lyndon Johnson succeeding John 
Kennedy. 

Theodore Roosevelt, Calvin Coo- 
lidge, Harry Truman, and Lyndon 
Johnson were later elected and given 
inaugurations. 

The inaugurations from Jackson's 
time on were not so noteworthy 
with the exception perhaps of Har- 
rison's, who refused a carriage and 
rode horseback to the Capitol with- 
out hat or overcoat and gave a two- 
hour inaugural address. He con- 
tracted pneumonia and died one 
month after his inaugural. 

On January 18 and 19, 1961, 
eleven inches of snow fell on Wash- 
ington and its environs. Several 
thousand men were hired to remove 
the snow from the parade route for 
President John Kennedy, who rode 
with the outgoing President Dwight 
Eisenhower. 

The parade is meant to be a time 
of relaxation and enjoyment after 
the solemnity of the “swearing in.” 

The Presidential Inauguration 
happens every four years, the year 
after leap year. In the fall of 1933, 
the date was changed from March 
4 to January 20. This is the greatest 
day in Washington. 
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A Penguin 


Trina Ballis, Age 7 
Hilliard, Ohio 


First Snow 


Today we had our first big snow, 
We found it hard to study, you 
know, 

The big snowflakes were on our 
mind, 


We wanted to leave our work 
behind. 

Once outside, snowballs began to 
ily, 

Some went up, up in the sky, 
But no one seemed to mind, you 
know, 

‘Cause today we had our first big 
snow. 


We hurried home as fast as we 
could, 

Bundled up warm and put up our 
hoods. 

Out in the frosty nippy air, 

No one seemed to have a care. 


We shoveled sidewalks, up and 
down, 

All through our snow-white town, 
We're happy but tired as to hed 

We FO, 

‘Cause today we had our first big 


Snow. icCearmch Age 10 
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William Speck, Age 2 
Harrington Park, M 


Fort Myers, Fla 


Melissa Bedingpnr, Age 12 
Charlotte, H.C, 


Jon Jaeger, age 5 
aF Midland. Wich 


By the Fire 


Blowing the fire with some bellows, 
And watching the fire as it yellows, 
Putting in some wood 

And everyone saying, 

“The fire is good!” Matha Hans 
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The Sky 


[ look up, I see a sea of blue, 
The stars like little ships 
sailing through the ocean. 

The moon posing as a lighthouse, 
Throwing its beams over 

the cold, cruel ocean, 
Meteorites like little fish, 
seeking to explore a new world. 
Suddenly . . . the sun opens up 
his weary eyes! 

Night is over; day begins 
.—new mysteries in the sky. 


Joseph Meltch, Age 


Northampton, Pa 


The Calendar 


The calendar hangs on the wall. 
Page by page it will fall. 

When it is done, 
It's always fun 

To run 

To get another one. 
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Eric De Armon, Age 9 


Sing a song to me. 















A Gorilla 


Jennifer Stables, Age I 
lroquait Falls, Ont., Canada 


Matt Thomas, 4 


Little John Junior 


Little John Junior, in the tree, 

In the tree, in the tree, 

Little John Junior, in the tree, 
Sing a song for me. 

Sing about the roses up in the sky. 
Sing about the birdies and how 
they fly. 


Little John Junior in the tree 


Pollution Fighters 

All the presidents of all the years, 
With all the booing and the cheers, 
Cannot really find a solution; 
They need your help to fight 


Pollution. 


We feel sad when we receive a 
creation by a child who does 
not indicate his age, or who 
does not enclose a letter from 
a parent or teacher assuring 
us that the child had not heard. 
read, or seen elsewhere what 
he sent to us as his own. Why? 
Because we must throw his 
offering, no matter how fine, 
into the wastebasket. 


Please tell me why doctors can 
cure polio when they cannot cure 


the common cold? Drew Harris 
Westfield, Mal. 

I have wondered about this myself. 
I am not sure of all of the answers but 
I shall tell you one. 

The main trouble is that what we call 
a cold really means any one of a large 
number of diseases, The symptoms are 
not always the same though there is 
usually nn increase in fluids that drain 
from the nose and throat. Colds mre 
coused mainly by viruses and some 
bacteria. Apparently there are many dif- 
ferent kinda. 

Some colds are contagious. You may 
have noticed that when one person in 
your family gets one, someone else is 
likely to get one, too. But sometimes, 
even when all alone camped out in the 
woods, n person can get a cold after 
being wet and chilled. So it is thought 
that all of us carry viruses and bacteria 
in the linings of our noses and throats 
Which enn couse a cold if they are given 
a chance. 

So you see why it is difficult to find 
a single cure or single means of pre- 
vention for all colds, 


I would like to know why cars 
burn more gas in the winter than 
summer? Kurt Wangpwmnen 

Mew Berlin, Wis 

I never thought about your question 
before. And I do not know how much 
difference there is between summer and 
winter in the gas that cars burn. Maybe 
that is becouse I live in Texas. Your 
winters in Wisconsin are a. lot colder, 

I can think of one reason why a car 
might burn more pas in a cold winter. 
The carburetor of a car has the job of 
evaporating gasoline and mixing the gas 
with the right amount of air, When the 
engine is cold the carburetor necils am 
extra adjustment, called a choke, to give 
more pas and less air, Twenty years ago 
the choke was adjusted by a hand lever 
and one had to learn exactly how much 
to choke the carburetor in order to get 
the engine started. Today's cars do this 
with an automati choke controlled by 
the temperature of the engine, 

Until the engine warms up, the choke 
hos to keep working to give n mixture 
rich in gas. And the colder it is, the 
longer it takes un engine to warm up. So 
tarting n cold engine must take more 
(Tel | 

In the South many cars have air con- 
litioners which are used only in the 
immer, A car air conditioner pets it 
power from the engine. That takes extra 


gus. Then cars burn more gas in summer 
than in winter. 

There is also another problem you 
might think about. As other materials, 
gasoline expands as it gets warmer and 
contracts as it gets colder. A gallon of 
cold gasoline has more molecules of gast- 
line than a gallon of warm gasoline. So 
up North, and in the winter, you get 
more gasoline per gallon than we do 
down South, or in the summer. 

| have told you about some things that 
might help to answer your question. But 
I do not know the answer. Why don't you 
ask an expert mechanic who really knows 
about cara? I will, too, 


I would like to know why it is 
always warmer in Florida than it is 
in Ohio. I understand that the closer 
you get to the equator the warmer 
it gets. But why is it warm near the 
equator? Kimmy McDowell 
Springfield, Ohio 

You know that the equator is shown 
un a globe as a ring around the earth 
just half-way between the North and 
South Poles. The equator also is special 
because that part of the earth most 
nearly faces the sun during the daytime. 

Let's think about that iden of a part 
of the earth facing the sun. If you can 
stand in sunlight without making any 
shadow at all, that means that the sun 
must be directly overhead. Then the 
place where you are standing is facing 
the sun. If your shadow is short, your 
place is almost facing the sun. 

How nearly your place on earth faces 
the sun depends on three things: what 
time of day it is, what season of the 
yenr it is, and where you are on the 
earth. You know that shadows are short- 
esl about noon on a day early in the 
summer, That is also when sunlight 
seems brightest. Where on earth can you 
go to get an even shorter shadow and 
brighter sunlight? Go toward the equa- 
bor, 

Why is it warmer where the enrth'sn 
surface is facing the sun? Because that's 
where any small area of surface catches 
the most sunlight. Think of it this way 
Suppose it ia raining outside and you 
want tu hold a bowl out the window bo 
cateh as many raindrops aa you can. 


How would you hold the bowl? Not up- 
side down. Not tilted. You would hold 
it so that it faced toward the falling 
raindrops. And if you wanted to hold 
the bowl so that the most sunlight would 
shine into it, then you would hold it 
facing the sun. 

The equator is the part of the earth 
that catches the most sunlight and is 
warmest. And Florida is closer to the 
equator than you are in Ohio. 


I am very puzzled. I cannot fig- 

ure out why insect bites itch. 
Barbara Heller 
New Orleans, La. 

I think that most insect bites itch 
because of some very small amount of 
stuif that the insect leaves underneath 
your skin. Just what thia is differs with 
different kinds of insects. A mosquito 
leaves a little bit of its saliva. A bee 
purposely injects a little of its poison 
which hurts more than it itches. 

Many materials, especially proteins, 
cause a reaction when put into the body 
at a scratched surface. The reaction is 
usually felt as an itching and seen as 
a redness in the skin. That's what an 
insect bite does, too. 





Boy: "How does water put you out?" 


Fire: "| have to stay hot to burn. Water 
cools me off.” 
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Stan walked to the window and 
looked out. On the icy street be- 
low, three boys were pushing some- 
thing around. It seemed to be a 
small black disk. The boys were 
pushing it in front of them with 
sticks. 

As Stan watched, he knew they 
were playing a game. He remem- 
bered when he used to slide on the 
frozen pond back near his old home. 

“How I wish I were down there!” 
he thought. “Those boys are having 
real fun!” 

The boys were shouting, laugh- 
ing, and waving as each used his 
stick to try to push the flat disk 
in front of the apartment house. 

Stan was eight years old. Sud- 
denly, as he watched the boys, he 
felt lonely. Tears began to fill his 
eyes, How he wanted to go down 
and be with those fellows! But he 
knew he couldn't. 

For Stan Mikita didn’t speak any 
English, and he thought the boys 


sk How Stan Mikita first became interested in hockey. 





would make fun of him because he 
was a foreigner. 

Stan had been born in Europe— 
in Czechoslovakia. Life had been 
hard in that country. And then, 
when things were getting even 
worse, something strange happened. 

His aunt and uncle from Canada 
came to visit. They talked a long 
time with Stan's mother and father. 

That night Stan couldn't sleep. 
He thought he would go into the 
kitchen to ask his mother for some 
warm milk. He felt hungry, too. 

As he came into the kitchen, he 
was just in time to hear his mother 
say, “No, no, no! Never! I couldn't 
do it!” 

When his mother saw Stan stand- 
ing in the doorway, she put her 
hand to her mouth quickly. Then 
she arose, ran over to him, and 
hugged him. “Oh, Stan,” she said, 
“I didn't know you were there!” 

By now Stan knew they had all 
been talking about him. But why? 


He soon found out. His aunt and 
uncle wanted to adopt him and take 
him to Canada. That would make 
it much easier for his parents to 
take care of themselves and his 
brother, George. They would be bet- 
ter off. 

Besides, his aunt and uncle were 
very lonely. It would make them 
very happy to have a son; they had 
no children of their own. 

At first his mother did not want 
to let Stan go. Stan, too, at first 
didn't want to leave his parents and 
his brother. But after awhile, his 
mother azreed. And Stan, too, half- 
smiling and half-crying, hugged his 
aunt and said he would become her 
son. Maybe one day, he hoped, his 
real parents could leave their old 
home and come to live with them all 
in Canada! 

And now, after traveling by rail- 
road, bus, and steamship, he was 
in Canada, But he couldn't speak 
the new language. That was why 
he couldn't go down to play with 
those other boys. 

As he continued to watch them 
having fun, his new mother came 
in. 

“What's wrong, Stan?” she asked 
in her native langunge. 

Stan told her. She smiled. “May- 
be you can show them you want 
to play with them,” she said softly. 
“Here, dress up warmly and go 
down!" 

But Stan shook his head. "They 
will make fun of me!” 

His new mother took him by the 
shoulders. “You are a brave hoy,” 
she said as she looked down at him. 
“You left your old home in Europe 
to come here, to help make us 


happy. Such a brave boy shouldn't 
be afraid of what some other chil- 
dren say to him, just because he 
can't yet speak their language!” 

Stan's face brightened. His eyes 
began to shine. “All right! I'll go 
down!” 

Stan Mikita has never forgotten 
the next few moments. For when he 
arrived on the icy street and waved 
his nrms to show the three boys he 
wanted to play, they greeted him 
like a long-lost friend! 

They showed him how to play 
their game, and taught him its name 
—hockey. 

One boy pointed to the round, 
flat rubber object. “Puck—that's a 
puck!" Another boy pointed to the 
end of the street where they were 
pushing the puck. “Goal!” he said. 

Those were the first words Stan 
learned in Canada. They were the 
first English words he spoke when 
he went back into the house later, 
his cheeks red and his eyes glitter- 
ing. He had made friends and 
learned some English! 

For a while Stan played hockey 
with his new friends on the street. 


Then, a Vear later, he learned of 


a peewee hockey team ‘that played 
at the arena at 6:30 each weekday 
morning. That's when the older boys 
and men weren't using the rink. 

Stan now had a bike which he 
rode to school. School did not start 
until 8:30. So he got up early, 
dressed, and rode for almost half an 
hour to the arena. He tried out for 
the peewee team and made it. 

But his weak ankles kept making 
him fall on the ice. He was getting 
bruised knees and elbows and won- 
dered whether he could continue. 
Then he thought of how proud his 
folks back home in Europe and his 
new parents would he if he became 
a good player. And he kept on. But 
one morning another boy acciden- 
tally swung his hockey stick high 
and hit Stan in the face. He was 
cut on the nose, lip, and cheek, and 
couldn't play the rest of the year. 

The next year, however, he was 
back, playing now with boys two 
or three years older than he was. 
And before he knew it, he was in 
high school, where he played base- 
ball as well as hockey. But hockey 





was still his favorite game. 

Soon he was playing with the 
Teepees, a good junior hockey club. 
And one winter day the Chicago 
Black Hawks of the National 
Hockey League, the highest hockey 
league, asked him to play. 

It took nerve for the rookie to 
get on the ice with the star players 
who were older and better than he 
was. But Stan Mikita, who bravely 
went down on the street to play ten 
years before, did not back down. 

He became one of the greatest 
players in the league. He won the 
“Most Valuable Player” award two 
years in a row and the scoring 
crown four years. He twice won the 
League’s trophy for sportsmanship. 
And he set all kinds of records as 
his team kept winning. 

Recently, his “first” mother came 
over from Europe to see him play. 

Stan Mikita, the little boy who 
showed that he was brave, has now 
become one of the great hockey 
stars himself. “And it all began," 
he says, “when I went down and 
'asked' those other fellows to let 
me play!” 


Eilustrated by Lais Avene 
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By Laurence Pringle 


It's fun to throw stones into a 
pond, to see how far you can throw, 
and to watch the splashes. Some- 
times it is fun just to throw one 
stone, then watch circles of tiny 
waves spread,out from the place 
where it hit. The ripples spread 
farther and farther. They disturb 
little water insects, lily pads, and 
other water plants. Finally they 
wash against the shore. 

There is a lesson for us in the 
spreading ripples: We cannot do 
just one thing. All we mean to do 
is throw a stone into a pond. But 
ripples from the splash may wash 
an insect off a lily pad where it is 
caught by a minnow. The stone, 
after settling to the bottom, may 
become a hiding place for a cray- 
fish. We threw a stone, and the ac- 
tion had other effects, called side 
effects. 

People are beginning to realize 
that everything they do has side 
effects. Sometimes these side effects 
cause great trouble for us and other 
living things. One example occurred 
a few years ago in Borneo, an island 





DOT used 
in Borneo 
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de The ecological aftermath of some of man's actions. 


in the western Pacific Ocean. There 
were disease-carrying mosguitoes on 
the island, and government authori- 
ties began spraying a poison called 
DDT in order to kill the pests. 

The por was effective and killed 
many mosguitoes. However, it also 
killed great numbers of small wasps. 
The wasps had been a control of 
some plant-eating caterpillars. The 
caterpillars increased in number be- 
cause they were not harmed by the 
DoT and because the pot had killed 
most of their enemies, the wasps. 
Soon the thatched roofs of the na- 
tives' houses began to fall in because 
they were being eaten by the cater- 
pillars. 

The side effects went on, because 
DDT was also sprayed indoors to 
control houseflies. Normally some 
houseflies were eaten by lizards 
called geckos. The geckos began to 
die when they ate flies poisoned by 
por, Then the geckos were eaten 
by house cats, and the cats died in 
such numbers that rats began to 
invade houses. Rats in Borneo some- 
times carry a deadly disease called 






Ripples on a Pond Ripples on the Earth 


plague. Authorities became 50 
alarmed that they parachuted a new 
supply of cats into the area as a 
first step in restoring conditions to 
normal. 

The people in Borneo had tried 
to kill mosquitoes and houseflies. 
Their action set off a chain of events 
that shows how living things de- 
pend on each other. The study of 
how living things depend on each 
other and on their surroundings 15 
called ecology. As people learn more 
about ecology, they are becoming 
more aware of the side effects of 
things they do. 

Recently an ecologist named 
Barry Commoner suggested some 
“laws” of ecology that people should 
keep in mind. One is: Everything is 
connected to everything else. An- 
other is: There is no such thing 
as a free lunch. In other words, 
every gain has some cost. We may 
kill mosquitoes, but only by paying 
some price in side effects. 

Every day we do things that have 
bad effects on our surroundings, or 
environment. Throwing out trash, 
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driving a car, flushing a toilet, wash- 
ing clothes—each of these acts may 
have damaging side effects. For ex- 
ample, today most people use de- 
tergents to wash clothes and dishes. 
These man-made “soaps” contain a 
material called phosphate. It helps 
loosen dirt particles so they can be 
rinsed away. 

Phosphate is also a common in- 
gredient in fertilizer because it is 
a nutrient, a substance needed for 
normal plant growth. But too much 
phosphate can cause too much 
growth. When phosphate from waste 
water reaches lakes, ponds, and 
rivers, it often causes great growths 
of water plants. The thick plant 
growth interferes with swimming, 
boating, and fishing. As plants die 
and decay, they use up oxygen in 
the water. Fish may die from lack 
of oxygen. The water may taste 
bad and give off foul smells. 

Other plant nutrients sometimes 
cause these problems when they be- 
come too plentiful. In most lakes 
and ponds, however, phosphate is 
the main source of trouble and 
much of it comes from detergents. 

People are trying to solve these 
problems. Some have gone back to 
using soaps. Many people use the 
kinds of detergents that contain 
very little phosphate. In some states 
and communities, only low-phos- 
phate detergents can be sold. Mean- 
while, the detergent makers are 
looking for a substitute. This time 
they are carefully testing substances 
in order to discover any side effects 
they may Cups, 

Sometimes the side effects of a 
change in the environment are so 
costly that people wonder whether 
the change was worthwhile. This 
is the case with the new Aswan 
High Dam in Egypt. The dam was 
completed a few years ago and a 
huge lake, 162 miles long, formed 
behind it. The stored water is used 


Iilustrated by Tom Dunnington 


to make electric power and to irri- 
gate land so that more food can he 
raised in the Nile River Valley. 

The dam also has had at least 
three damaging side effects. In the 
past, the Nile would flood each 
spring and deposit a layer of fertile 
soil called silt in its valley. Now 
most of the silt is trapped behind 
the dam, so farmers have to buy 
fertilizer to enrich the soil. 

People along the Nile have had 
to dig many ditches to carry the 
irrigation water close to their crops. 
The ditches are living places for 
snails that carry a serious disease 
that affects humans. People work- 
ing along the ditches may catch the 
disease, and many thousands of peo- 
ple have been infected since the 
Aswan Dam was completed. 

The Nile used to carry silt and 
nutrients such as phosphate into the 
Mediterranean Sea. Now most of 
these materials are trapped behind 
the dam. As a result, fewer nutrients 
reach the Mediterranean and there 
is less food for living things there. 
Before the dam was built, fishermen 
in the Mediterranean caught about 
18,000 tons of sardines each year, 


Now they catch only 500 tons a 
year. 

People will always have to make 
changes in their environment in or- 
der to have food, shelter, and other 
necessities. But changes can be 
made with forethought and under- 
standing. Since “there is no such 
thing as a free lunch,” we ought 
to try to figure out the costs of a 
project before we begin. Knowing 
the costs, we might decide not to 
make some changes in our environ- 
ment. 

Beginning in 1970, all agencies 
of the United States government 
have had to make studies of possi- 
ble damaging side effects of projects 
they plan. These studies are re- 
quired by a law called the National 
Environmental Policy Act. Some 
states also require the same sort 
of investigations. As a result, sev- 
eral dams and highways have not 
heen built. Other projects have been 
postponed until more is known 
about their possible side effects. 

As people learn more about ecol- 
ogy and put their knowledge to use, 
they are also learning to take better 
care of their earth. 
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Charlie Wilkins smacked his lips. 
He felt as stuffed as Ziggy, his fat 
and cuddly bedtime bear-friend. 
But Ziggy, poor thing, who was 
filled with cotton, never got to eat 
crispy chicken drumsticks for din- 
ner as Charlie did. And Charlie was 
about to eat his third leg! 

Third leg? 

Puzzled, Charlie asked his moth- 
er, “How many chickens did you 
cook for dinner?” 

“Only one,” his mother answered, 
“Why?” 

Charlie was confused, “Because 
I have already eaten two chicken 
legs. Now how do I get to eat 
three?” Charlie thought chickens 
had two legs. 

Charlie's father grumbled, “Eat 
your dinner, Charlie, You may have 
the other leg.” 

But that didn't answer Charlie's 
guestion. So aíter dinner Charlie 
looked for a chicken. He didn't have 
any chickens in his yard because 
Charlie lived in the city. He didn't 
have any chickens in his room be- 
cause Charlie lived in a high house 
with 12 floors, 600 windows. and 4 
front doors, No chickens were al- 
lowed there, 

“Where can I find a chicken?” 
Charlie. asked Joe, the man who 
ran the elevator, 

“Why do you want a chicken?” 
Joe asked, as he leaned against the 
wall of the elevator. 

“Because,” answered Charlie, “T 
want to see how many legs it has.” 

Joe laughed, “Everybody knows 
a chicken has two legs. Even vou 
should know that.” 

But Charlie didn't know that. He 
didn't know that for sure at all. 


Humorous ilary ol a young boy 


Three-Legged 
Chicken 


By Lois Jane Cleveland 


Illustrated by Jerome Weisman 


Charlie left the elevator. He 
walked through the merry-go-round 
door three times. The third time he 
came outside and stood on the side- 
walk where he could see cars and 
buses whizzing by. But he didn’t 
see a chicken anywhere, 

“The man in the meat market 
will help me,” he said as he ran the 
two blocks to the butcher shop. 

“How many legs does a chicken 
have?” he asked the man in the 
white apron. The man rubbed his 
sandpaper chin. “I would say a 
chicken is lucky to have two legs, 
wouldn't you?” He smiled and went 
back to his work. 

Charlie looked at the chickens all 
cut up and wrapped in shiny, see- 
through boxes. He couldn't count 
their legs. One piece looked like an- 
other. 

“Mr. Adams in the pet shop can 
tell me,” he said to himself. But 
Mr. Adams said the same thing. 

“Two legs, son. A chicken always 
has two legs.” 

Charlie went home. He was as 
puzzled as before. 

The next day Charlie went to the 
library. He climbed the mountain 
of white steps. He tiptoed into the 
room filled with books and started 
looking. He looked at piles and piles 
of books about chickens. But, sure 
enough, every picture was of a 
chicken with two legs, 

Charlie just couldn't understand 
it. He couldn't understand it at all. 

That night at dinner Charlie 
asked again, “Daddy, how many 
legs does a chicken have?" 


“Why, two, of course, Charlie. 
Why do you ask?” 

“Because,” Charlie explained, 
“Mother cooked one chicken for 
dinner yesterday, and I ate three 
of its legs!” 

Charlie's mother and father 
laughed. 

“That can happen, Charlie,” said 
his father. “You see, the man who 
cut and packed that chicken made 
a mistake. He put three legs into 
one package. We were lucky to get 
that chicken, I guess.” 

“Oh,” said Charlie. But he didn't 
feel lucky. In fact, Charlie felt un- 
happy. If he couldn't find a three- 
legged chicken, then surely there 
was a boy or girl somewhere who 
would be looking for a chicken with 
only one leg. And that would be 
even harder to find! 
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Picture Cookies 
By Jo Ann Fluegeman 


Get mother to help you bake 
some flat sugar cookies and, after 
they are cooled, ice them with a 
confectionary sugar icing. Then use 
food coloring and a clean watercolor 
brush to paint a design on each 
cookie. You can make decorated 
cookies in this way for birthdays 
and holidays. 





Bamboo Wind Chimes By James W. Perrin, Jr. 


Sometimes a new rug or one just 
back from the cleaner will come 
rolled around a bamboo pole. Or 
you may be able to buy such a pole 
at the hardware store. To make the 
circular wind chime, first cut olf 
8 pieces of the pole, each about 10 
inches long. For each piece, thread 
a foot-long piece of yarn through a 
large wooden bead and knot the yarn 
at one end. Glue a bead, at the knot 
end, to the top of each of the bam- 
boo pieces. 

Draw a line around a plastic 
bleach jug, about an inch from the 
bottom, and cut along the line. 
Next, cut a circle out of the bot- 
tom, so you are left with a ring- 
shaped section. Punch eight holes, 
equally spaced, around the ring. 

Pull the free end of each length 
of yarn through one of the holes 
in the ring and tie securely. Now 
punch four more holes in the ring, 
evenly spaced, and tie a foot-long 
piece of yarn into each hole, Gather 
these yarn pieces together about 
6 inches above the ring. Knot, 
nto all four strands 


string one bead o 
Tie one more knot 


and knot again. 
about 2 inches above the b 

lf you will look carefully at the 
illustration, you will see that the 
straight wind chime 15 made m a 


ead. 


8 Š A 
jr Simple directions for thing? to make 


similar way. In this case, however, 
the yarn strands are pulled through 
holes drilled in another length of 
bamboo pole and secured with small 
wooden beads and glue. 












































Peg in the Bucket 
By Lee Lindeman 


Get a wide-mouthed jar and clean 
it. Cut small circles from colored 
paper, and glue them to the outside 
of the jar. 

On heavy cardboard draw the face 
of a person or animal, a little larger 
than the opening of the jar. Make a 
very large mouth on the person or 
animal you draw. 

Paint the face with tempera or 
poster paint. When dry, cut it out. 
Also cut out the mouth. Glue the 
face to the top of the jar. 

Make several three-inch long pegs 
from pieces of thin dowling or sticks. 
Paint each one a different color. Or 
you can make pegs from three-inch 
squares ol colored paper, rolled 
tightly and fastened with tape. 
Write a different number on each 
colored peg. 

To play the game, pul the jar 
on the floor and stand with your 
feet close to it. From directly above, 
try to drop the pegs, one by one, in- 
to the mouth of the face on the jar. 
Shake out those that go in, and 
count up your score by adding the 
numbers on the pegs. 

Give vour friends a chance to 


play, too. 




















Toothbrush Painting 
By Doris D. Breiholz 


For a different-looking picture, 
use a flat-top toothbrush. Dip the 
brush in tempera. Paint with the 
flat part of the bristles or with the 
end and sides of the brush. 
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Ping-Pong Ball Puppets 
By Lee Lindeman 


A Ping-Pong ball forms the head 
of the puppet. Carefully poke a 
small hole in the ball, then cut a 
finger-sized hole with scissors, us- 
ing the first hole as a starter. 

Ears may be glued on or may be 
placed in slits cut in the ball. Paint 
the puppet head with tempera. Use 
paint, ink, or a dry marker to create 
the face. 

Use a square piece of cloth for 
the body. Put your finger in the 
center of the cloth and slip the 
puppet head over it. You are now 


ready for a puppet show. 














Container Faces 
By Mildred King 


Cut off the top from a quart-size 
cardboard container, so that it is 
straight and open. Dip newspaper 
strips or squares into wheat-paste 
mixture and cover the container 
with two layers. Choose one of the 
four angles for making the face. 
Starting about 2 inches from the 
top, paste on a square of newspaper 
to make the nose. Start the eye- 
brows from the top of the nose, 
using narrow strips of paper. Use 
little squares for eyes and cheek 
spots, and two narrow strips of 
paper for the lips, letting the lip 
corners meet, When dry, a piece of 
cardboard 5 or 6 inches square can 
be pasted on top, if a hat is desired. 
Otherwise, leave it open for use as a 
vase or other receptacle. Paint the 
face and features whatever colors 
you like. For a more permanent 
finish, the container can be shel- 
lacked when the paint is dry. 





Miniature Fruit Centerpiece 
By James W. Perrin, Jr. 


Spread a slice of white bread very 
thickly with white glue. Put another 
slice of bread on top of this. Squeeze 
the bread together and work into a 
dough. Add more glue if the dough 
becomes dry or crumbly. Shape the 
dough into fruit. For apples or other 
fruit with stems, make a hole with 
a toothpick in the top. When dry, 
insert a small piece of twig. Dry the 
fruit for several days. Paint with 
tempera. Use a jar lid as a base and 
glue the fruit to this in a cone shape. 


Pop-top Ring Things By Betty Nordwall 


Pop-top rings are easy to find. 
Glue them onto paper. Add a few 
pen or pencil marks, maybe a scrap 
of paper or two, and what do you 
have? A Martian, a fish, a clock, a 


bird cage! How many different 
things can you make? Use your de- 
signs to decorate greeting cards. 
stationery, or storage boxes for odds 
and ends. 
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Do you like candy? 

Can you throw a ball? Catch a ball? 

Does a puppy get hungry? 

What is your last name? Your first name? 

Show which finger you use to point to something. 

What part of an egg do we not eat? 

When a plant grows, does it get shorter or taller? 

Give the names of two of your playmates. 

Do you wear pajamas in bed or outside playing? 

How do we make toast from bread? 

Look at the pictures on page 8. Now close the 
book, and without looking at the pictures again, 
name as many of them as you can. Then turn back 
and see how many you remembered. 

Did you ever see a bird taking a bath? 

Why don’t we have screens in the windows in 
winter? 

Which has more wheels, an 
bicycle? 

Does chewing 
after chewing it awhile? 


automobile or a 


gum taste less sweet or more sweet 


Do most trees have leaves in January? 
Is the time usually longer from breakfast to 
lunch or from dinner to breakfast? 

Deep snow had been piled up for several days. 
One morning the snow looked very clean and white. 
What had happened? 

Do animal children know their cousins as you 
know your cousins? 

Which may make more noise when a stranger 
comes to the door, a cat or a dog? 

While Ginny was looking out the window, she 
said, "The wind is blowing hard.” How could she 
know the wind was blowing? 

If you didn’t want to let a friend know you 
couldn't spell very well, why would you not write 
this friend a letter? 

Do we slip more easily on ice when we wear 
rubbers or boots or when we don't? 

After Dick had been practicing his music lesson 
for a few minutes while his mother was working 
in the kitchen, she said to herself, “That boy is 
loafing on the job.” Why did she think this? 

Why can people all over the world, who speak 
different languages, enjoy listening to the same 
selections of music being played? 

If while you were standing in a truck facing its 
front, it started guickly when you didn't expect it, 
might you fall backwards or íorwards? If it stopped 


guickly, in which direction might you fall? 


Parents Attention! 


Dignified Daytime Selling 


HicHLiGHTS has pleasant and profitable full-time and 
part-time sales work for men and women. 'There are no 
collections or deliveries to be made, and sales materials 
are furnished at no charge. As a HicHiicuts Community 
Representative, you will earn a standard commission and 
be eligible for monthly (and quarterly) bonuses, vaca- 
tion with pay, and medical insurance. Here is your 
chance to perform a community educational service and 
add substantially to your family income. If you have a 
car available and full-time or regular part-time hours, 
write HIGHLIGHTS FOR CHILDREN, Dept. B, 2300 W. 
Fifth Avenue, Columbus, Ohio 45216. 

Ask for the free Highlights Sales Opport unity Booklet. 
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WHAT’ x | ? 
S WR O NG x How many things wrong can you find? 
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Good-bye! 


until next month 








Send requests and 
appreciation to: 
www.patreon.com/LLAU 
Other social media 
COMING SOON 











